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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, February, 1894. 

GOETHE AND LENZ. 

Goethe's estimate of the peculiar literary 
genius of Lenz will probably ever remain the 
final word on the subject. The same cannot, 
however, be said of the suspicions which 
Goethe expressed about Lenz in ' Dichtung 
und Wahrheit ' and in the ' Biographische 
Einzelnheiten. 1 He sums up in one sentence 
of ' Dichtung und Wahrheit ' the view which 
he had of Lenz's conduct toward himself: 

"Allein ich Hess es hingehen .... ohne auch 
im mindesten zu ahnen, dass er mich zum 
vorziiglichsten Gegenstande seines imaginaren 
Hasses und zum Ziel einer abenteuerlichen 
und grillenhaften Verfolgung ausersehen 
hatte"* 

It will be the object of this paper to attempt 
to show why Goethe entertained this opinion 
and why it cannot be accepted. 

In his account of Lenz, Goethe mentions but 
few facts in support of his opinion. For that 
very reason one is led to believe that the facts 
which are mentioned are in his eyes of special 
weight. Before the ' Anmerkungen iibers 
Theater ' there is a little note of Lenz's which 
Goethe uses as one of the proofs of the cor- 
rectness of his suspicions. Lenz says : 

"DieseSchrift ['Anmerkungen iibers Theater'] 
ward zwei Jahre vor Erscheinung der deutsch- 
en Art und Kunst und des Gotz von Berlich- 
ingen in einer Gesellschaft guter Freunde 

vorgelesen, etc. "3 

About this note Goethe remarks in ' Dichtung 
und Wahrheit ' : 

" Bei diesem war es mir einigermassen auffal- 
lend, dass er in einem lakonischem Vor- 
berichte sich dahin ausserte, als sei der Inhalt 
dieses Aufsatzes, der mit Heftigkeit gegen das 
regelmassige Theater gerichtet war, schon vor 
einigen Jahren als Vorlesung einer Gesell- 
schaft von Litteraturfreunden bekannt gewor- 

den In Lenzens Strassburger Verhaltnis- 

sen schien ein lilterarischer Zirkel, den ich 
nicht kennen sollte, etwas problematisch." 

From the point of view of real literary influ- 
ence, Lenz's claim to priority is insignificant. 

i Goethe's Werke, Hempel ed., xxvii., 297. 

3 Ibid, xxii.,147. 

3 * Gesammelte ^chriften von Lenz, 1 ii., 200. 



A work begins to exert its influence from the 
time of its actual publication, and inasmuch 
as the ' Deutsche Art und Kunst ' appeared in 

1773. its priority to Lenz's 'Anmerkungen 
fibers Theater,' which was first published in 

1774, is indubitable. The question here to be 
examined is, whether Goethe's suspicion as to 
the truth of Lenz's statement has any foun- 
dation. 

Froitzheim, in his recent monograph on 
Lenz and Goethe, attempts to settle the 
question by maintaining that the note to the 
'Anmerkungen' was written by Goethe himself. 
He bases this theory on a note of the Russian 
preacher Jerzembsky, who intended to write a 
biography of Lenz. In this note Jerzembsky 
says : 

"Anmerkungen fibers Theater von Goethe 
verstfimmelt. Es waren vier Vortrage gegen 
die Trinitatslehre des Aristoteles als Beytrag 
zur Dramaturgic Shakespeare's. Vorrede 
vom Herausgeber. 4 

The " Herausgeber " was Goethe himself. By 
referring to this note, Froitzheim assumes that 
more weight is to be laid upon the statement 
of Jerzembsky than upon that of Goethe. But 
the question immediately arises on what au- 
thority Jerzembsky based his statement, — a 
question which Froitzheim does not answer 
and which probably cannot be answered. We 
cannot attach any importance to the evidence 
of Jerzembsky till we learn more about the 
Lenz material which he had at his disposal. 

What were the relations between Goethe 
and Lenz in 1771, the year in which Lenz 
claims to have read the 'Anmerkungen ' before 
a society of friends in Strassburg ? Goethe 
himself says in ' Dichtung und Wahrheit ' : 

" Ich lernte ihn erst gegen das Ende meines 
Strassburger Aufenthalts kennen. Wir sahen 
uns selten, seine Gesellschaft war nicht die 
meine."5 

In the ' Biographische Einzelnheiten ' he says : 
" Sein naheres Verhaltniss zu mir fallt in die 
folgende Zeit." Besides, Loeper, in his notes 
to 'Dichtung und Wahrheit,' has satisfactorily 
proved that the real friendship between the 

4 Dr. Joh. Froitzheim, • Lenz und Goethe,' 1891, p. 14. 

5 Goethe's Werke, Hempel ed., 'Dichtung und Wahrheit,' 
xxii., 46. 
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two poets began in the summer of 1773, and 
that in 1771 they were mere acquaintances. 6 
Even as late as June 3, 1772, Lenz in a letter to 
Salzmann calls Goethe "einen gewissen G,"7 
an expression which shows at least that they 
were not intimate at that time. Therefore, all 
that Goethe tells us about Lenz in ' Dichtung 
und Wahrheit,' he learned after his departure 
from Strassburg, and after the summer of 1773, 
when the correspondence between them 
began. How then can Goethe in 1771 have 
known anything about Lenz's personal friends 
when he himself says that they then moved in 
different spheres of society ? For it is not 
necessary to interpret Lenz's words " in einer 
Gesellschaft guter Freunde " as meaning a 
large literary society like the "Gesellschaft 
der schonen Wissenschaften," of which 
Goethe was a member. It may have been 
nothing more than a small society of the im- 
mediate friends of Lenz, which could very 
well have existed without the knowledge of 
Goethe, especially when we remember that 
Goethe was at that time very busy preparing 
for his examination. Certainly we have no 
right to assume that the "Gesellschaft guter 
Freunde " of which Lenz speaks and the very 
prominent " Gesellschaft der schonen Wissen- 
schaften " to which Goethe belonged, were 
one and the same society. Besides, we must 
remember that Lenz sent the 'Anmerkungen,' 
note and all, to Goethe before the publication 
of the work and that Goethe himself secured 
a publisher for it. The note, therefore, does 
not seem to have aroused any suspicion on 
Goethe's part in 1774. There is certainly 
nowhere in the correspondence of that time 
any mention of such a suspicion. On the 
contrary, the friendship of the two poets 
continued to grow and it was never so warm 
as. in 1775, when they met again in Strassburg. 
VVeinhold supports Goethe's suspicion by 
maintaining that the style of Lenz's ' Anmer- 
kungen ' shows so clearly Herder's influence, 
that it could not have been written before the 
appearance of the 'Deutsche Art und Kunst.' 8 
In answer to this we may say that all that 
Lenz claims is the priority of thought, not that 

6 Ibid, xx., notes 414 and 521. 

7 August Stober, k Lenz und Friederike,' 1842, p. 46. 

8 Karl Weinhold, ' Sicilianische Vesper,' p. 57, note. 



of language. We may very well imagine the 
general thought of the ' Anmerkungen ' 
— namely the attack on Aristotle and the 
glorification of Shakspere, — to have been 
uttered in 1771, while the phraseology of the 
work may have been changed in 1774 so as to 
suit the ideals of the period. 

The second important accusation which 
Goethe brings against Lenz concerns the pub- 
lication of the farce ' Gotter, Helden und 
Wieland.' Goethe says in the ' Biographische 
Einzelnheiten ' : 

"Sie [Friederike] klart mich iiber die Absicht 
auf, die er gehabt, mir zu schaden und mich 
in der offentlichen Meinung und sonst zu 
Grunde zu richten, weshalb er denn auch 
damals die Farce gegen Wieland drucken 
lassen."9 

From this one would suppose that Lenz's 
sole intention in urging the publication of the 
farce was to bring about a rupture between 
Wieland and Goethe. There are several 
answers to this accusation. First of all, Lenz 
had the farce published with Goethe's full 
consent. Secondly, it is clear that in 1774, 
when the farce was published, Lenz had no 
idea of the relation which was destined after- 
ward to spring up between Wieland and 
Goethe. It would be absurd to suppose that 
he could then foresee the possibility of 
Goethe's call to Weimar and that wishing to 
thwart it, he tried to create an enmity between 
Wieland and Goethe. Lenz's eagerness to 
publish the farce had its cause in the bitter 
opposition which he, as one of the leaders of 
" storm and stress " felt against Wieland. It 
is well known that a defiant opposition to 
Wieland was a fundamental article of faith in 
this revolutionary period. How wide-spread 
this feeling was, Jeg6r von Sivers has shown in 
his chapter, ' Die Sturmfluth gegen Wieland.' 10 
The young men of "storm and stress" re- 
garded themselves as the reformers of German 
literature and of German morals, and to them 
Wieland was the embodiment of all the evils 
against which they were struggling, — a "Sit- 
tenverderber," as he was generally called. 
How strong Lenz's own antagonism was 
against Wieland is seen from his works of the 

9 Goethe's Werke, Hempel ed., xxvii., 298. 

10 Jegcir von Sivers, 'Jacob Michael Reinhold Leni. 1 
Riga, 1879, pp. 40-96. 
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years 1774 and 1775. In the dramas ' Der 
Neue Menoza ' and ' Pandaemonium Germani- 
cum,' Wieland's latest works are strongly 
satirized, while 'Menalk und Mopsus ' and 
' Die VVolken ' were written directly against 
him. 'Die Wolken ' has unfortunately been 
destroyed, but Lenz's correspondence with 
Lavater 11 amply shows the drift of the work. 
Wieland was probably conceived of as a 
shrewd sophist, who, like Socrates in the 
Greek comedy, was a corrupter of the morals 
of the people. In a letter to Lavater, Lenz 
says about Wieland : 

" Unsere Feindschaft ist so ewigals die Feind- 
schaft des Wassers und des Feuers, des Todes 
und des Lebens, des Himmels und der Holle." 

From this attitude of Lenz toward Wieland, it 
is clear why he was so eager to publish 
Goethe's farce. He saw in it a very strong 
and witty attack on a man against whom he 
thought it his duty to make war, and he natur- 
ally wished to have Goethe's assistance in the 
oncoming struggle. It is to be noticed that 
even after Goethe's reconciliation with Wie- 
land, no suspicion in regard to the genuine- 
ness of Lenz's hostility to Wieland entered 
Goethe's mind. 

Of Goethe's remarks about Lenz those 
relating to his visit to Sessenheim are perhaps 
the most puzzling. In the ' Biographische 
Einzelnheiten ' he says : 

" Ich besuchte auf dem Wege Friederike 

Brion Der grosste Theil der Unterhal- 

tung war iiber Lenzen. Dieser hatte sich nach 
meiner Abreise im Hause introduzirt, von mir, 
was nur moglich war, zu erfahren gesucht, bis 
sie endlich dadurch, dass er sich die grosste 
Miihe, meine Briefe zu sehen und zu erhaschen, 
misstrauisch geworden. Er hatte sich indessen 
nach seiner gewohnlichen Weise verliebt in sie 
gestellt, weil er glaubte, das sei der einzige 
Weg hinter die Geheimnisse der Madchen zu 
kommen ; und da sie . . gewarnt .... sich 
zuriickhielt, so treibt er es zu den lacherlich- 
sten Demonstrationen des Selbstmordes, etc." 

The meeting between Goethe and Friederike 
took place Sept. 25, 1779. On Sept. 28, 1779, 
Goethe writes to Frau von Stein about this 
same meeting, but does not even mention the 
name of Lenz. Besides, he expressly says : 

" Nachsagen muss ich ihr, dass sie auch nicht 
durch die leiseste Berlihrung irgend ein altes 
Geflihl in meiner Seele zu wecken unternahm." 

11 Dorer-Egloff, ' Lenz und seine Schriften,' pp. 180 ff. 



It seems almost impossible for Friederike to 
have spoken of Lenz's love without touching 
upon her former relation to Goethe. We 
have here then two diametrically opposed 
accounts of the same event. Naturally we 
ought to place much more reliance upon that 
account which was written almost immediate- 
ly after the meeting to a person to whom 
Goethe confessed his inmost thoughts than 
upon the note which was written thirty-four 
years after the meeting took place. Erich 
Schmidt, in his admirable monograph on 
Lenz, says, with reference to this note in the 
' Biographische Einzelnheiten : ' 

" Goethe's Concept beruhend auf einem Ge- 
sprach mit Friederike bei jenem Besuche 1779, 
ist nicht zuverlassig." 12 

Froitzheim in his efforts to interpret the whole 
conduct of Goethe unfavorably, assumes that 
Goethe's letter to Frau von Stein and the 
motives for visiting Friederike expressed 
therein, are mere poetic invention, and that 
his real reason for going to Sessenheim in 
1779, was to find out whether the letters which 
he had written to Friederike had been seized 
by Lenz.^ In other words, Froitzheim, in 
order to make his assumptions about the 
relations of Goethe to Lenz fit in all their 
parts, regards Goethe's deeply-felt letter to 
Frau von Stein as a piece of poetical fancy, 
and prefers to trust a note which was jotted 
down thirty-four years after the event in 
question. The motives which he attributes to 
Goethe for visiting Friederike are incompati- 
ble with the poet's character. Froitzheim 
mistakes the very life-spring of the whole 
poetical activity of Goethe which was in a 
large measure but the expression of individual 
experiences. Every student of Goethe knows 
how much the great poet condemned his own 
conduct toward Friederike, how deeply moved 
he was even late in life when he spoke with 
Eckermann about this relation, and how some 
of his great poetical creations like Weislingen 
and Clavigo are directly founded on this ex- 
perience. How absurd is it, therefore, to 
suppose that the only motive which led Goethe 
to see Friederike again was merely to satisfy 
an ignoble fear lest a supposed enemy had 

12 Erich Schmidt, 'Lenz und Klinger,' p. 11. 

13 Froitzheim, ' Lenz und Goethe,' p. 60. 
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seized his letters ! Besides, to distrust any of 
Goethe's letters to Frau von Stein, whenever 
it suits our convenience, is to overthrow the 
fundamental principles of sound criticism. It 
will be necessary to prove the general or 
partial untrustworthiness of that correspon- 
dence before we can venture to ignore any 
particular letter. 

If, therefore, there is any reliance to be 
placed on the note in the ' Biographische 
Einzelnheiten,' we must assume that for some 
reason Goethe's letter to Frau von Stein does 
not contain a full account of the meeting with 
Friederike, — that it purposely omits his con- 
versation with Friederike about Lenz. The 
reason may have been that the whole Lenz 
episode was a painful one to Frau von Stein, 
since, as I believe, she was involved in the 
catastrophe which led to the expulsion of 
Lenz from Weimar. In that case, Goethe 
would naturally have avoided the subject. 
Even if this hypothesis be true, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that Goethe has con- 
fused in his note two distinct visits of Lenz to 
Sessenheim. We know that Lenz was in 
Sessenheim in the summer of 1772, and that 
he there fell in love with Friederike. Of the 
genuineness of his affection no one will doubt 
who does not, like Duntzer, approach the 
subject with a determination to prove Goethe's 
statements right in every particular.^ Lenz's 
correspondence with Salzmann on that subject 
lies before us, and is one of our best sources 
for the study of Lenz's character at that 
timers The difficult points to the correspon- 
dence, — namely, Lenz's assertions about Fried- 
erike's love for him, can be explained when 
we remember that one of the peculiarities of 
Lenz's character was a lively exaggeration of 
everything pertaining to himself. So, for 
instance, he believed that Cleophe Fjbich 
loved him, because in a playful moment, she 
laughingly said that she wished a man like 
him for her husband. 16 It was this unfortunate 
blindness of Lenz which made him believe 
that Friederike loved him and which was one 
of the main causes of his later sorrows. If, 
therefore, his love for Friederike was genuine, 

14 Diintzer, ' Aus Goethes Freundeskreise,' pp. 87-131. 

15 August Stober, ' Lenz und Friederike/ 1842. 

16 Froitzheim, ' Lenz und Cleophe Fibich,' p. 65. 



and if we remember that in 1772 Lenz and 
Goethe were mere distant acquaintances, it is 
hard to understand how any such plotting as 
Goethe attributes to Lenz in his note was at 
that time possible. 

Toward the end of 1777, or early in January, 
1778, Lenz seems to have visited Sessenheim 
again. We learn this from the touching 
account of Pastor Oberlin of Steinthal in 
Alsace. Here Lenz appeared January 20, 
1778, in a terrible condition, probably shortly 
after his visit to Sessenheim. His outbreaks 
of insanity at the house of Pastor Oberlin were 
so violent that he made several desperate 
attempts to commit suicide by jumping out of 
the window. What the exact nature of this 
second meeting with Friederike was, no one 
can tell. Oberlin informs us that the very 
mention of the name of Friederike caused 
him intense pain. Bitter as were then his 
feelings toward Goethe on account of his ex- 
pulsion from Weimar, December, 1776, and 
half mad as he was, it is entirely possible that 
he slandered Goethe before Friederike and 
even tried to seize some of Goethe's letters. 
This violent conduct may have caused some 
unhappy scenes in Sessenheim, and these 
Friederike may have related to Goethe when 
he visited her in 1779. When in 1813 Goethe 
wrote the puzzling note in the ' Biographische 
Einzelnheiten,' the great lapse of time since 
the happening of the events and the decidedly 
unfavorable opinion which he then had of 
Lenz's character, may have made him un- 
consciously confuse two distinct periods, and 
represent Lenz to have been his enemy as 
early as 1772. 

We have now come to the gist of the matter. 
The explanation for the severity of Goethe's 
estimate of Lenz in ' Dichtung und Wahrheit ' 
and in the 'Biographische Einzelnheiten,' for 
his suspicions and accusations and for the 
confusion of the few facts which he mentions 
about him, is to be sought in the catastrophe 
which befell Lenz in Weimar in November, 
1776. Lenz's " Eseley " wounded Goethe so 
deeply that ever afterward he viewed the 
whole conduct of Lenz toward himself solely 
in the light of that unfortunate event. While 
Herder, Karl August, Wieland, and others 
deeply pitied the poor poet when they heard 
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of the violent outbreaks of his insanity, 
Goethe alone seems to have remained un- 
moved. The very mention of the name Lenz 
seems to have been disagreeable to him. So 
Wieland writes to Merck in 1777 : 

"Lenz jammert mich, erkundigt euch doch, 
wie furihn gesorgt ist, ob man ihm etwas helfen 
kann. Ich wag' es nicht Goethen Etwas 
davon zu sagen." 

An impartial study of Lenz's life shows con- 
clusively that up to the Weimar period a warm 
friendship existed between the two poets. 
Some of Lenz's writings of 1774 and 1775 
amply prove this. The ' Pandaemonium Ger- 
manicum ' mercilessly satirizes the army of 
rhymesters and critics, and exalts Goethe as 
the true poet. The letters which Lenz wrote 
in 1775 in defense of Werther are unfortunate- 
ly lost, but Goethe regarded them as so 
excellent that he urged their publication. 
Fritz Jacobi prevented it. J 7 Goethe himself 
mentions a dramatic composition of Lenz's, 
' Uberunsere Ehe,' which glorified theirfriend- 
ship. It is true that in the latter work and 
in the 'Pandaemonium Germanicum,' Lenz 
places himself by the side of Goethe as his 
equal in genius. To us such a comparison 
appears absurd, but in 1774 and 1775, when 
men like Klopstock and Voss ascribed the 
' Hofmeister ' to Goethe, the vain Lenz might 
with some reason have thought himself 
Goethe's equal. In the correspondence of 
that time their names are often mentioned 
together as intimate friends and co-workers. 
In May, 1775, after Goethe departed from 
Strassburg, Lenz wrote the following verses 
about his friend which delicately express his 
feelings toward him : 

" Ihr stummen BSume, meine Zeugen ! 

Ach ! Kam er ungefa'hr 

Hier, wo wir sassen, wieder her, 

K3nnt ihr von meinen Thranen schweigen ? "18 

It was in Weimar that the relation between 
the two poets gradually changed. Lenz came 
to Weimar April 1, 1776, uninvited. Froitz- 
heim, wishing to represent Lenz in as favorable 
a light as possible, tries to prove that he was 
invited to Weimar as court-reader. 10 He 

17 Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und F. H. Jacobi. pp. 
48 ff. 

18 Karl Weinhold, ' Gedichte von Lenz/ p. 145. 

19 Froitzheim, ' Lenz und Goethe/ pp. 27 ff. 



bases his argument on a few enthusiastic 
letters of Lenz from Weimar. By interpreting 
them literally and by ignoring Lenz's tendency 
toward strong exaggeration, he tries to prove 
his point. But when Lenz writes to Maler 
Miiller : 

" Schickt mir doch euren 'Golo,' ich hab ihn 
dem Herzog vorzulesen versprochen. . . . Ich 
komme den ganzen Tag mcht vom Herrn 

weg," 

it is by no means necessary for us to assume 
that Lenz was an appointed court-reader. 
Nor will several such letters prove it. Until 
more convincing facts are brought forward, 
we shall have to accept the old view that Lenz 
came suddenly and uninvited to Weimar, with 
hopes of improving his fortunes. The previ- 
ous sorrows of his life, the undue severity of 
his father, his unfortunate loves and especially 
his unhappy passion for Henriette von Wald- 
ner, his hard labors to sustain himself in 
Strassburg, — all these burdens coming upon 
him almost at the same time, had well-nigh 
ruined his naturally delicate constitution. 
Almost all the accounts which we have of his 
conduct in Weimar show that his mind was 
morbid and his health broken. As soon as he 
made known his whimsical nature to the 
Weimar people, he was treated like a sick, 
spoiled child, whose little tricks and fancies 
were laughed at as long as they did not over- 
step the bounds of propriety. We also learn 
that his extravagant conduct had sometimes 
to be reprimanded. All this must have been 
very disagreeable to Goethe, whose position 
in Weimar was then by no means firmly 
established, and also very painful to the vain 
and sensitive Lenz. If we may trust the 
' Waldbruder,' Goethe urged Lenz to change 
his conduct, but such advice, if given, must 
have merely cooled the relation between them. 
How deeply wounded Lenz felt by the be- 
havior of the Weimar circle toward him, we 
learn from his 'Tantalus,' which was written 
in the summer of 1776. He here represents 
himself as a Tantalus who had fallen from the 
grace of the Gods and who must now pay 
severe penalties for the presumption of having 
wished to live among the happy immortals. 
Among the Gods who make sport of him, we 
find Apollo-Goethe. Lenz's bitter disappoint- 
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ment in Weimar had doubtless made him 
envious of Goethe. He too, he thought, was 
a great dramatist, a " Genie," — in the opinion 
of many, the equal of Goethe. But while 
fortune had placed constant obstacles in his 
path and had made life a burden to him, she 
was showering upon Goethe her brightest 
favors. Goethe was the much admired and 
brilliant member of the court of Weimar, 
while he was an object of laughter or at best 
of pity. Sensitive as he was, he keenly felt 
the contrast. 

Tired of Weimar and of the world, he with- 
drew in July to Berka, near Weimar, and lived 
there as a recluse, brooding over his sorrows. 
Early in September, Frau von Stein invited 
him to come to her country-house in Kochberg 
and to read Shakspere with her. Kind as this 
invitation was, it was destined to bring sorrow 
to both poets. Of course Lenz was overjoyed. 
Goethe, however, who at that time was 
passionately in love with Frau von Stein, felt 
deeply grieved, we may almost say, envious. 
We learn this from his letter to Frau von Stein 
of September 10, 1776. He writes : 

" Ich schicke Ihnen Lenzen, endlich hab ich's 
iiber mich gewonnen. O Sie haben eine Art zu 
peinigen wie das Schicksaal, man kann sich 
nicht dariiber beklagen, so weh es thut. Er 
soil Sie sehen und die verstorte Seele soil in 
Ihrer Gegenwart die Balsamtropfen einschlilr- 

fen um die ich alles beneide Und ich 

— zwar von mir ist die Rede nicht und warum 
sollte von mir die Rede seyn, — etc." 

The tenor of the whole letter shows irritation 
and jealousy, which Goethe tries in vain to 
suppress. — Lenz stayed in Kochberg till Oc- 
tober 31. The " Eseley " took place No- 
vember 26. The close succession of these 
two events makes the conclusion almost un- 
avoidable that there was some connection 
between them. It is almost certain that, sus- 
ceptible as Lenz was, he too fell in love with 
the lady. The poem which he wrote upon 
leaving Kochberg certainly shows a passionate 
admiration for Frau von Stein. 20 Besides the 
poem we have also a letter of his which he 
wrote November 3 to Frau von Stein, in which 
he expresses in intense language his deep 
sorrow over his departure from Kochberg. 
He ends this letter with the following words : 

20 Tieck, 'Gesammelte Schriften von Lenz.' iii, 252, 



" Nur so viel bleibt mir davon iibrig, dass mir 
die Gegenwart im Vergleich mit der Ver- 
gangenheit als der Gipfel aller Pein er- 
scheint. 21 

It is in this passion of Lenz for Frau von Stein 
that we must look for the root of the difficulty. 
Two poets — once friends — are in love with 
the same woman. If we add to this the 
unhealthy condition of Lenz's mind, his dis- 
appointment, and his irritation with the whole 
society of Weimar, it is clear that a rupture 
was unavoidable. How it came about we do 
not know ; but it is certain that, in a moment 
of passion, Lenz prompted by envy, wrote a 
"pasquille," probably two, which rudely and 
ungenerously slandered the relation of Goethe 
to Frau von Stein. Nothing could have in- 
flicted a deeper wound upon Goethe. The 
letter which he wrote to Frau von Stein on the 
day of Lenz's departure from Weimar shows 
how injured he felt. He writes to her : 

"Die ganze Sache reisst so an meinem in- 
nersten, dass ich erst daran wieder spiire, dass 
es tiichtig ist und was aushalten kann." 

Froitzheim tries to prove that the "pasquille" 
was nothing else than the ' Waldbruder,' 
which Lenz probably finished at that time in 
Berka. 22 He thinks that the letters of Rothe 
(Goethe) to Herz (Lenz) in the 'Waldbruder,' 
in which -Rothe expresses his worldly and 
selfish views of life, are essentially the same 
as those which Goethe wrote to Lenz in the 
summer of 1776, when the latter was in Berka. 
Inasmuch as no such letters of Goethe to 
Lenz are in existence, we can neither accept 
nor reject Froitzheim's views. They will have 
to remain hypothetical until further material 
is discovered. But that the ' Waldbruder ' 
was the one and only "pasquille" which 
caused Lenz's expulsion can by no means be 
admitted. For, though the ' Waldbruder ' 
represents Rothe as a selfish Epicurean, there 
is nothing in the whole work which can have 
given Goethe so much pain and have caused 
the expulsion of Lenz from Weimar. — We 
know that the "pasquille" which brought 
about the catastrophe was of so serious a 
nature, that by mutual agreement the whole 
Weimar society determined never to speak or 

ai Froitzheim, ' Lenz und Goethe,' p. 48. 
23 Froitzheim, ' Lenz und Goethe,' pp. 47, ff. 
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write about it, and it is due to this fact that it 
has been hitherto so difficult to find out its 
exact character. The ' Waldbruder ' far from 
containing such objectionable material, was 
deemed by Goethe and Schiller harmless 
enough to be published in the ' Horen ' in 
1797. Besides, the 'Waldbruder' contains 
nothing which could have wounded Frau von 
Stein. That she and not Goethe alone, as 
Froitzheim contends, was attacked in the 
"pasquille," we learn from Goethe's own 
letter to her written in March, 1781. He 
writes : 

" Hier ist ein Brief an Lenzen, Du wirstdaraus 
ersehen, was und wie Du ihm zu schreiben 
hast." 

Goethe and Frau von Stein had received 
letters from Lenz in 1781, and in answering 
them, they thought it well to have the contents 
of their letters to Lenz correspond — a sufficient 
proof that their feelings and relations to Lenz 
were the same. 

The treachery of a friend whom he had once 
loved and trusted Goethe could never forget. 
Every act of Lenz which appeared to him in 
any way suspicious was brought into relation 
with the catastrophe in Weimar. In looking 
back upon Lenz's career it actually seemed to 
him as if Lenz, from his first appearance in 
Strassburg, had for some reason determined 
to follow up his tracks in order to harm him. 
Lenz's love for Friederike, following so soon 
after his own, his stormy dramas, which in the 
eyes of the public had such similarity to his 
own as to be attributed to him, his sudden 
appearance in Weimar, his love for Frau von 
Stein, — all this had to the aged Goethe the 
appearance of an early conceived and inexpli- 
cable scheme on the part of Lenz to injure 
him. And so, with the disposition to interpret 
every fact that he could think of, to the dis- 
favor of Lenz, he attributed ignoble motives 
to Lenz's note to the 'Anmerkungen,' to the 
sudden publication of ' Gotter, Helden und 
Wieland ' and to the Friederike episode. It is 
only in this way that I can explain Goethe's 
severe judgment upon his character in ' Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit,' and it seems to me as if 
Goethe had the unfortunate event of No- 
vember, 1776, in his mind, when he wrote : 
"Auf diese Weise war er zeitlebens ein 



Schelm in der Einbildung, seine Liebe wie 
sein Hass waren imaginar, mit seinen Vor- 
stellungen und Gefiihlen verfuhr er willkiir- 
lich, damit er immerfort etwas zu thun haben 
mochte." 

This judgment is by no means shared by other 
friends and contemporaries of Lenz, who knew 
him almost as well as Goethe did. It seems 
to me that if Lenz had died just before his 
appearance in Weimar, Goethe's judgment 
upon him would have been quite different. 
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THE LIFE AND GROWTH OF WORDS 

IN THE FRENCH DIALECT OF 

CANADA. 

A Canadian poet sings : 

'* In the sea-port of St. Malo, 'twas a smiling morn in May, 
When the commodore, Jacques Cartier, to the westward 
sailed away," 

and since that May-day in the early years of 
the sixteenth century, there have been many 
changes in the land which it was his good- 
fortune to discover, and which was afterwards 
colonized by the hardy peasants of north- 
western France. The Relations of the Jesuits, 
the narratives of Champlain, Lescarbot, Le 
Clercq, and other less-known chroniclers, tell 
of a time of adventure and peril, of grand 
aspirations but dimly realized. Donnaconna, 
Domagaya and Taiguragui are forgotten, or 
live here and there in story, while their race is 
swiftly passing away, blighted by the civili- 
zation of the whites and its attendant evils, or 
mingling with the race of the conquerors and 
so perpetuating their blood for a few centuries 
more. No portion of the study of Canadian- 
French life and history can be more of interest 
than the investigation of the changes which 
their speech has undergone in the course of 
more than three centuries of varied progress 
and development. It is not intended here to 
cover the whole ground of Canadian-French 
linguistics, but to discuss briefly one of its 
many aspects. In his useful little book, 'La 
vie des mots £tudiee dans leurs significations ' 
(Paris, 1887), M. A. Darmesteter treats, with 
special reference to French, the logical, 
psychical, historical, social and physical 
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